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*  PRELIMINARY 

ABASED  ON  NUMBER  OF  SOWS  INDICATED  TO  FARROW  IN  FALL  OF  194!  AND  AVERAGE 
NUMBER  OF  PIOS  SAVED  PER  LITTER  DURING  THE  PAST  6  YEARS 


1944 
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Hog  production  in  1942  will  set  a  new  all-time  record.  The  number 
of  pigs  raised  during  the  past  spring  totaled  nearly  62.0  million  head, 
25  percent  more  than  the  1941  spring  crop,  and  much  the  largest  spring 

CROP  ON   RECORD.     ThE   NUMBER  OF   SOWS    INDICATED  TO  FARROW  THIS  FALL  IS 
ALSO  25  PERCENT  GREATER  THAN   A  YEAR  EARLIER,    AND    IF  THE   NUMBER  OF  PIGS 
SAVED   PER  LITTER    IS   ABOUT    AVERAGE  THE    1942  FALL  CROP  WILL  TOTAL  43.5 
MILLION   HEAD,      ThIS    IS  ABOUT  50  PERCENT  GREATER  THAN  THE   AVERAGE  FALL 
CROP   OF  THE  SEVERAL  YEARS  PRIOR  TO  THE    1934  DROUGHT. 
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THE    LIVESTOCK    AND    ^JOOL  SITUATION 
 . —  .  ■— — • —  — - — — — 

Sumnary 

Preliminary  forecasts  of  a  record  19^2-^3  hog  slaughter  wore  confirmed 
by  the  June  pig  survey,  which  indicated  that  the  19^2  spring  and  frll  pig 
crops  comhincd  uould  totrl  slightly  noro  thrji  IO5  million  head.    This  ycar*s 
spring  crop  is  now  estimated  at  61,976,000  head,  25  percent  larger  than  last 
yerx  and  much  the  la-rgcst  spring  pig  crop  on  record.    The  number  of  sows  in- 
dica,ted  to  farrow  this  f?ll  is  also  about  25  percent  greater,  and  if  the 
number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  is  average,  the  fall  crop  will  total  about 

million  head.    This  record  number  is  over  60  percent  more  thpja  the  aver- 
ago  number  of  pigs  raised  during  the  fall  sca.son  for  the  10  years  prior  to 
the  I93U  drought. 

On  the  basis  of  those  Ipjgc  increases  in  the  19^2  pig  crop,  total  hog 
slaughter  in  the  19^2-^3  marketing  year  (October-September)  is  expected  to 
exceed  90  million  head,  ?nd  the  number  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
may  be  about  65  million  head.    With  a  fourth  more  hogs  to  market  this  fall 
and  winter,  fajrmers  cjcq  being  urged  to  fatten  pjid  market  early  pigs  as  soon 
as  possible  and  carry  late  pigs  beyond  the  December- J  January  marketing  peak 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  overloading  trajisportation  facilities  and  packing 
plants  during  the  per^ic  period. 

The  weekly  rate  of  hog  marketings  decreased  sharply  in  early  July, 
and  it  appears  that  the  summer  po?k  in  hog  slaughter  h.as  been  passed. 
Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  probpbly  will  continue  somewhat  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  during  the  remainder  of  the  Liaxketing  year  (through  September), 
but  the  July-Sept  ember  tot?^l  is  expected  to  be  substantially  smaller  than 
that  of  the  preceding  quarter. 


JULY 


Be, 


igiriiing  Jvly  13r  now  vdiolosrj.o 


price  rogulntion  for  TDoof  'bocane 


effective  (MaTTir.an  .L-rico 


jiogulption  Ho  a  169)0    Under  this  rcgalation  ceiling 


prices  arc  ostp.olishccl  "by  grrdof:  r.orc  nearly  in  line  \7it.h  the  prices  which 
actually  prevailed  in  Marcho    With  prices  of  choice  ctecrs  now  slightly  Tdc- 
lov7  highest  March  prices^  current  prices  for  the  upper  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle  noYi  appear  to  I'e  fairly  well  in  line  v/ith  the  highest  prices  permitted 
"by  the  "boc.f  p. rice  ceilingo    Prices  of  lower  grades  still  p,bove  the  March  level 
rapy  be  a.d,iax:tcd  dovmward  under  the  new  order , 

Although  there  is  some  likelihood  that  range  cattle  prices  will  wcnlccn 
seasonally  during  the  nc~t  nonth  or  so,  the  price  outlook  for  this  f?.ll  is 
good.    T'hc  general  level  of  pvices  of  feeder  and  grass  fat  cattle  is  expectod 
to  continue  su'Dstantiplly  higher  than  in  the  .second  half  of  19^1»  when  prices 
for  such  cpttLe  wjre  the  highest  in  over  10  ycprso 

Scattered  reports  cent:.nuo  to  indicate  thr-t  the  19^2  lanb  crop  nay  be 
slightly  smrllcr  than  the  record  crop  last  ye.-^rc    Because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  during  shearing  and  lanbing,  the  nunber  of  larabs  saved  per  hundred 
ewes  in  the  V/estcrn  Sheep  Ctptes  probably  will  bo  sr-ialler  thnn  the  record 
large  percentage  saved  Ip.st.  year,  offsetting  the  slight  increr.sc  in  the  number 
of  stock  sheep  on  ir.rms  rnd  ranches «     Contracting  of  wcctern  Ip.mbs  for  late 
s\ammer  £>n.d  fail  delivery  hr>s  been  rrther  limited  p.t  prices  averaging  around 
$10  to  $11  for  lambs  in  feeder  conditiono 


UnC'-u-bainty  regarding  price  and  consumption  regul'^'.tions  contributing  to 


weakness  in  the  domestic  ~ool  n.arket  has  bo'^n  largely  cleared  up  by  recent 
orders  of  the  Office  of  Trice  Adm.inict ration  and  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  chief  restraining  factor  in  the  domestic  market  now  appears  to  be  un- 
certainty regarding  new  A.rmy  requiremuntso    The  rate  of  mill  consumption  of 
apparel  wool  in  May  vras  sJ^ightiy  below  tho^  record  April  ratoo    With  Ipxgo 
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orders  for  Amy  use,  consumption  proliaTDly  will  continue  r.t  record  levels 
through  most  of  this  year. 

—  J^y  23,  I9U2 

RSVIE^J  OF  RSCEIT  DEVELOPliMTS 

Hog  Prices  Rorch  Now  High  in  E^jly  July 

Hog  prices  r.dvnjicod  to      new  lo-yc^T  poaic  at  Chic?go,  reaching  a 
top  of  $15.00  on  July  6.    Prioos  have  woeiconcd  slightly  since  then  "but  arc 
still  somewhat  higher  thru  in  mid-June.    The  averrge  price  for  butcher  hogs 
at  Chicago  for  the  week  ended  July  11  was  $lU,6o,  compared  with  $lU.10  a 
month  earlier  and  $11.00  in  the  corresponding  week  of  19^1.    With  a  seasonal 
increase  in  marketings  of  sows,  the  spre-d  hetwccn  prices  of  "butcher  hogs 
and  packing  sows  h^.s  widened  during  the  past  scvorrl  weeks. 

Average  prices  for  hogs  are  quite  high  relative  to  coiling  prices 
for  pork  and  lard,  reflecting  unusually  active  competition  between  packers 
for  hogs  in  order  to  supply  both  lend-lease  and  domestic  dcmcand  for  pork  and 
lard.    In  early  July  the  spread  between  live-hog  and  hog-product  values,  as 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  current  market  prices,  was  only  2  cents  compared 
with  S3  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  the  I936-UI  average  for  July  of  about  SO 
cents. 

Noar-Rceord  Ho£  Slau.ghtor  in  June 

The  weekly  rate  of  hog  marketings  during  June  continued  substantially 
greater  than  a  year  earlier,  but  decreased  sharply  early  in  July.  Inspected 
hog  slaughter  during  June  totaled  nearly  U.6  million  head,  5  percent  greater 
than  in  May  and  37  percent  greater  than  in  June  19^1.    It  was  the  second 
largest  June  slaughter  on  record.    Last  season  the  mid-year  Tpook.  in  hog 
marketings  occurred  in  May.    The  later  peak  this  season  reflects  some 
tendency  to  feed  hogs  to  heavy  weights  and  the  later  farrowing  date  for  the 
19^1  fall  pig  crop.     The  average  weight  of  barrows  and  gilts  purchased  at 
seven  markets  in  June  was  3  pounds  heavier  th?ji  a  year  errlicr  and  7  pounds 
heavier  thaji  the  I936-U1  June  average. 

Government  Purchases  of  Pork  Incro-'-sod  in  June 


Purchases  of  pork  products  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corpora- 
tion during  June  totaled  slightly  more  th^n  200  million  po\mds  -  equivalent 
to  roughly  30  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  pork  produced  ujider  Pedcrpl  in- 
spection and  the  second  largest  monthly  tot^l  since  purchasing  v/as  begun  in 
April  19^1.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  -'announced  that  the 
purchase  of  several  cured  and  smoked  pork  products  will  be  temporarily  dis- 
continued, thus  allowing  greater  quantities  of  those  meats  for  domestic 
consumption.    Lard  purch^ises  during  June  of  about  66  million  poxinds  v/cre 
equivalent  to  roughly       percent  of  the  month's  federally  inspected  output 
of  lard. 
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Storage  Stocks  of  Po^rk  and  Lard 
Reduced  in  Juno 

Storage  stocks  of  •'both  pork  and  la.rd  wore  reduced  scason?lly  in  June. 
Total  pork  stocks  on  July  1  of  ^2h  million  pounds  were  atout  175  ciiHion 
pounds  snallor  thpn.  a  year  earlier  and  slightly  below  average  for  this  tine 
of  year*    The  net  out-of-storagc  movement  of  lard  during  June  amounted  to 
alDout  16  million  pounds,  reducing  lard  stocks  on  July  1  to       million  pounds  - 
considerably  below  average  July  1  stocks  and  only  about  one  fourth  the  record 
July  1  stocks  last  year, 

Fed  '^teor  Prices  Sl-rengthen  in  Early  July 

Prices  for  well-finished  slaughter  cattle  advanced  moderately  in  la,te 
June  and  early  July,  reflecting  some  reduction  in  supplies*    But  decline 
in  prices  of  lower  gra.des  of  slaughter  steers  and  of  cows,  which  ha.VG  been 
quite  high  in  recent  weeks,  widened  the  spread  bet\Tecn  prices  of  the  upper 
and  lower  grades  of  slav.riijhter  ca'^tleo    The  rvcrage  price  of  Good  grpde  beef 
steers  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ciided  July  11  was  $13.35'-     This  compared  with 
$13.00  B.  month  eexlior  ptjd  $10,65  in  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  Prices 
for  feeder  crt'^le  declined  moderately  during  the  past  few  weeks,  although  re- 
maining high  relative  to  prices  of  well-finished  slaughter  cattle.    The  average 
price  of  all  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  in  mid-July  at  $11.10  was  about 
$1.00  lower  than  in  ea.rly  Juno. 

June  Cattle  31-ughtor  Sots  New  Socord 

Marketings  of  slaughter  cattle  picked  up  sharply  during  June  after  cur- 
tailment in  May  following  the  pjinouncemcnt  of  price  ceilings  for  beef.  In- 
spected cattle  slaughter  for  June  totaled  a  little  over  1  million  headp  I7 
percent  larger  thrn  in  May  and  20  percent  larger  then  in  June  19^1*  Commercial 
cattle  slaughter  for  the  month  was  the  largest  on  record*     Inspected  cattle 
sla.ughter  for  the  first  6  months  was  IJ  percent  greater  this  year  tha.n  last. 

The  percentage  increase  over  last  year  in  mateetings  of  calves  for 
slaughter  has  been  smpllor  thpja  for  cattle.    Inspected  calf  slaughter  in  June 
of  ^75*000  head  was  8  percent  larger  this  year  th- n  last,  but  the  total  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  was  greater  by  only  3  percent. 

Feeder  Cattle  Shipment s  Relatively  Largo 
in  Ma.y  and  Jung 

Purchases  of  feeder  cattle  by  Corn  Belt  faj-mers  during  May  and  June 
were  a  little  larger  th?n  a.  year  earlier.    As  shown  in  the  accompanjang  table, 
direct  shipm.cnts  of  feeder  ca.ttle  during  June  were  reduced  somewhat  from  a 
year  earlier,  but  this  decrease  was  offset  by  larger  shipments  from,  public 
stockyards.    The  movement  of  grass  cattle  from  K?Jisas  and  Oklahoma,  pastures 
is  now  under  wa.y,  but  market  rc;^orts  indicate  tha.t  many  of  these  ca.ttle  a^re 
being  purchased  for  sla.ughter.    Movement  of  range  cattle  and  Calves  from  the 
Southwest  has  been  unusually  heavy. 
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Table  1,-  Shipments  Q.f  stocker  and  foedor  cattle,  1941  and  1942 


Month 


Shipments  to  seven  Corn  Belt  States  1/  

Direct       :"~l^m  public     'i  Total 

 {    stockyards  : 

1941  J     1942  s     1941     s  ~1S42  :     1941     :  1942" 


Shipments 
from  four 
markets  2/ 


1941 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


Thou- 
sands 


^  '  '   o    -  '  ' 

2/  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St,  Paul,  Omaha, 
Lamb  Prices  Decline 


'.ovirXt  Nebraska, 


1942 


Thou- 
sands 


Jan,        :  28,9 

16,8 

75.1 

72,3 

104  oO 

89.1 

48.2 

53,6 

Feb, 

:  18,7 

12.1 

54,1 

49,2 

72o8 

61,3 

39.4 

42,9 

¥&ro        t  24,9 

17,1 

57.8 

67,4 

82o7 

84.5 

44,-8 

58,8 

Apr, 

;  '6i>^e 

42,2 

72.8 

84.1 

108,4 

126.3 

56,6 

72.9 

IiSay 

32,1 

27,1 

63,9 

63,8 

96.0 

90.9 

36,8 

45,7 

June  ! 

,  23.3 

18.4 

46,4 

61.2 

69,7 

79.6 

27.7 

32,5 

July 

24.2 

58.6 

82.7 

31.8 

Aug, 

!  45,1 

97,6 

142,7 

53.1 

Sept, 

r  117.2 

153,0 

270*2 

110.7 

Oct. 

173,1 

231,7 

404*9 

146,6 

Nov, 

91  „4 

182.2 

273*6 

94.9 

Dec  •  ! 

5i,l 

137.7 

188.7 

94.9 

Total  • 

6S5,6 

1,230,9 

1,896.5 

785.5 

Spring  lamb  prices  advanced  sharply  in  early  June,  then  weakened 
somewhat  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  insarly  July,    The  average 
price  of  Good  and  Choice  lambs  at  Kansas  City  for  the  week  ended  July  11  7/a6 
$14,30,  compared  with  about    15. 00  in  lute  June  and  ^^11^10  a  year  earlier. 
Despite  the  recent  decline,  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  lambs 
is  still  above  the  level  at  which  ceiling  prices  ray  be  established.  The 
average  price  of  v5.S5  received  for  sheep  in  raid-June,  however,  is  sub- 
stantially belovj-  110  percent  of  the  parity  price. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  Little 
Chan  god  l-''uring  June 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection 
in  June  totaled  nearly  1,5  million  head,  about  the  same  as  in  ilay    but  7 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Slaughter  for  the  first  6  months  was  5 
percent  greater  this  year  than  last  and  was  the  largest  for  the  period  on 
record.    Market  supplies  now  consist  chiefly  of  new  crop  lambs.    Except  for 
Texas  yearlings,  most  of  the  lambs  from  the  1941  crop  have  now  been  marketed. 


OUTLOOK  -  HOGS 


BACKGROUND.-  Hog  prices  declined  to  a  low  level  in  1940,  so  that 

a  reduction  in  the  1941  pig  crop  was  in  prospect.     In  December,  1940 

farmers  were  urged  not  to  reduce  the  spring  pig  crop.    And  in  April 
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1941  they  were  asked  to  step  up  hog  production  as  rapidly  as 
possible o     Go-vernraent  support  of  hog  prices  was  assured  at  a 
level  substa.ntially  higher  than  in  late  1940,  and  prices 
advanced  sharply  in  response  to  expanding  consumer  derr.and  and 
lend-lease  buying 9    As  a  result,  the  1941  crop  instead  cf  being 
reduced  sharply,  v/as  5  million  head  greater  than  the  1940  crop; 
a  further  increase  of  20  million  head  in  the  1942  pig  crop  is 
indicated^ 


The  1942  spring  pig  crop  totaled  6l5976,,000  head,  25  percent  larger 
than  the  IT '.1  crop  and  mu.ch  the  largest  spring  pig  crop  on  record.  The 
Ceccmber  IP'H  pig  survey  indicated  62  million  head  on  the  basis  of  breeding 
ir..tention,p  reported  by  farmers.    The  number  of  sows  actually  farrowed  this 
spring  was  slightly  smaller^  but  the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  was  a 
little  larger^ 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  1942  spring  pig  crop  was  up 
sharply  over  that  of  last  year  in  all  regions^  with  the  greatest  percentage 
increase  in  the  South  Central  States,  and  the  greatest  actual  increase  in 
the  I'festern  Corn  Beltc    The  Western  Corn  Belt  lagged  behind  other  regions  in 
increasing  hog  production  after  the  1934  and  193  6  droughts,  so  that  mont  of 
the  IO-I/2  million  head  increase  in  this  year's  spring  crop  over  the  average 
for  prs-drought  years  is  in  the  E=> stern  Corn  Belt  and  other  regions  outside 
the  Korth  Central  Areao 

Table  2e-  Spring  pig  crop  by  regions,  1924-35  average,  1940-42 


^     .                 •  1924-33 

Region            t  average 

• 

:     1940  : 

• 

1941  : 

1943 

.'1942  as  ] 
;  1941 

jercontpge  of 
71924^23'^ 
:av6rage 

!  Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

: sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

North  Central  States 

East 

!  11,810 

14,166 

14,247 

16,777 

118 

142 

v;est 

:  29,386 

23.171 

23,688 

30^188 

127 

103 

Total 

•  41,198 

37,357 

37, 935 

43s £65 

124 

114 

Other  regions 

N,  A. 

I  767 

878 

753 

908 

121 

118 

S,  A,  1 

2,610 

3,210 

3,077 

3,741 

122 

143 

S.  C. 

4,985 

5,S39 

5,692 

7,775 

137 

156 

West 

1,825 

2^153 

1,998 

2,587 

129 

142 

Total 

!     "J  0.187 

12,,  2  50 

11,520 

15,011 

130 

147 

United  Stages 


49,567    49,465    61^976  126 


121 


Record  Large  1942  Fall  Pig  Crop  Als£  Expected 

On  the  basis  of  breeding  j.ntentions  reported  in  the  June  pig  survey, 
the  number  of  sews  to  farrow  in  the  1942  fall  season  is  6^8S2,.000  head.  If 
the  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  is  about  equal  to  recent  averages^,  this 
year's  fall 'pig  crop  would  total  about  43,5  million  head  -  22  percent  more 


than  last  year's  fall  crop,  and  over  60  percent  more  than  the  pre-drought 
1924-33  average*    As  shown  in  tables  2  and  3,  the  percentage  increases  in 
the  fall  crop  are  much  greater  relative  to  the  pro-drought  period  than  the 
increase  in  the  spring  crop. 

Table  3.-  Sows  farrowed  during  the  fall  season  by  regions, 
1924-33  average,  1940-42 


•  1924-33  ' 

1  OAT 

•  1942 

:1942  SG  prsjentage  of 

Region-  : 

average  ] 

:  V 

•  1941 

e 
• 

: average 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

inou- 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

sands 

North  Central  States  : 

East  ! 

1,238 

1,575 

1,721 

2,065 

120 

167 

West 

1,829 

1,490 

1,912 

2,455 

128 

134 

Total 

3,067 

3,065 

3.,  633 

4,518 

124 

147 

Other  regions  s 

N.  A.  ! 

117 

119 

120 

156 

130 

133 

S.  A.  ! 

590 

483 

501 

604 

121 

155 

S.  C,  J 

727 

845 

995 

1,272 

128 

175 

Viest                  .  I 

•          2  IS 

248 

282 

3- 1- 2 

121 

158 

Total  i 

.  1,450 

1,,695 

l.,898 

2,374 

125 

164 

United  States 

I  4^517 

4,760 

5,531 

6,892 

125 

153 

1/    Indicated  by  breeding  intention  reports  in 

the  June 

Pig  Survey, 

Record  Large  Slaughter  in  1942-43  Assured 


With  these  large  increases  in  the  1942  pig  crops,  slaughter  supplies 
of  hogs  in  the  1942-43  marketing  year  (Oct.-Sept.)  are  certain  to  set  an 
all-time  record  for  marketings  and  slaughter.     Total  hog  slaughter  in  the 
12  months  October  1942-September  1943,  after  allov;ing  for  some  increase  in 
death  losses,  may  be  93  or  94  million  head  and  the  num.ber  of  hogs  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  may  roach  65  million  head.    The  largest  number  of 
hogs  previously  slaughtered  in  federally  inspected  plants  was  53.7  million 
in  1923-24. 

With  the  1942  spring  pig  crop  up  25  percent  over  that  of  last  year, 
the  number  of  hogs  marketed  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter  season  (Oct.- 
Apr.)  may  exceed  last  year  by  9  or  10  million  head.     If  marketings  follow 
about  the  average  seasonal  pattern,  the  number  of  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter 
at  federally  inspected  plants  may  be  more  than  8  million  head  in  both 
December  and  January.    The  largest  number  of  hogs  so  far  slaughtered  in  any 
one  month  of  record  was  6,6  m.illion  head  in  December  1924.    Exact  estimates 
of  the  poak  monthly  capacity  of  marketing  and  processing  facilities  are  not 
available,  but  marketings  may  exceed  capacity  both  of  packing  plants  and 
transportation  facilities  unless  distributed  more  evenly  than  usual  over  the 
entire  marketing  period.    For  this  reason,  farmers  are  being  urged  to  fatten 
out  their  early  spring  pigs  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  to  market  them  as 
early  as  they  can.    Carrying  late  pigs  beyond  the  December- January  peak  also 
is  advised.    The  need  for  pork  and  lard  is  great,  however,  and  no  reduction 
in  average  weights  and  finish  of  hogs  marketed  for  slaughter  is  desired* 
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Summer  Decrease  in  Hog  Supplies  Wow  Under  V^ay 

The  weekly  rate  of  hog  marketings  decreased  sharply  in  early  July, 
and  it  appears  that  the  summer  peak  in  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  hss  been 
passed.    Estimates  of  the  number  of  hogs  over  6  months  of  age  (chiefly  fall 
pigs  from  the  preceding  year's  crop  and  sows  that  farrowed  in  the  current 
year)  on  farms  June  1,  together  with  breeding  intentions  for  the  fall  crop, 
indicate  about  3  million  head  m.ore  hogs  to  be  marketed  from  June  through 
September  this  year  than  last.    However,  a  large  part  of  this  increased 
number  was  marketed  during  June.    Although  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  vrill 
probably  continue  somewhat  greater  than  a  year  earlier  during  the  3  months 
July-September,  t^":al  hog  slaughter  in  this  quarter  will  be  substantially 
smaller  than  in  tl^e  preceding  3  months  (Apr«-June)« 

OUTLOOK  -  CATTLE 

BACKGROUMD..  Cattle  numbers  tend  to  fluctuate  in  cycles  of 
around  15  years  in  lencrh,    A  low  point  in  the  ■v;-cle  was 
reached  in  1938.  but  he  i  ds  have  been  built  up  gv  flatly  since 
then.     The  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  and 
ranches  on  Janu/xry  1,  1942  was  slightly  larger  'jhan  the 
pre/xous  per.k  nuraber  at  the  beginning  of  1934«     In  1942 
goals  for  agriculture,  farmers  were  asked  to  increase 
marketings  of  cattle  this  year  rather  than  to  increase  pro- 
ducr.ion  by  continuing  to  hold  back  breeding  stock.  Strong 
cort-umer  dem.and  conditions  have  m.ore  than  offset  the  effect 
of  increased  marketings  of  cattle  during  the  past  12  months, 
and  the  general  level  of  cattle  prices  is  now  the  highest  in 
over  20  years. 

Ceil r g  Prices  by  Grades  Effective 
J^'-^y  'is        B^ef  ' 

Maximum  vdiolesale  and  retail  prices  for  beef  and  veal  were  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  its  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
of  April  28.    This  order,  establishing  highest  Msrch  prices  as  the  ceilings, 
became  effective  in  early  May,     Since  then  seve:-;..!  new  orders  affecting 
wholesale  beef  prices  have  been  announced.    Price  Regulation  No.  156  esi» 
tablished  a  schedule  of  specified  prices  for  boneless  beef,  corned  beef  and 
several  other  meat  items  containing  beef  purchased  by  the  Federal  Surplus 
CommcJdity  Corporation  and  by  the  Army.     The  purpose  of  this  order  and  its 
amendments  vms  to  adjust  Government  contract  prices  for  such  beef  products 
in  line  with  ceiling  prices  for  beef  sold  in  the  domestic  trade.    Trade  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  ceiling  prices  fixed  for  boneless  beef  under  this 
order  may  be  a  little  lower  than  the  effective  domestic  ceilings  for  carcass 
beef  of  comparable  quality. 

Price  Regulation  No.  169,  effective  July  13. for  slaughterers,  contains 

several  provisions  among  which  are  (l)  the  elimination  of  a  few  relatively 
high  prices  from  the  March  base  period,  and  (2)  the  establishment  of  ceiling 
prices  for  beef  by  grades.    The  first  of  these  provisions  is  designed  to 
eliminate  inequalities  in  the  wholesale  ceilings  of  individual  sellers  by 
ruling  out  the  upper  30  percent  of  the  volume  of  sa;les  from  their  price  lists 
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for  purposes  of  determining  ceiling  prices.    In  its  announcement  of  this 
order,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  gave  the  following  example  of  the 
way  in  which  wholesalers  could  calculate  their  revised  ceiling  prices* 

"Assume  that  the  seller's  sales  of  choice  carcasses  of 
beef  during  the  base  period  R!Iarch  16  to  ^larch  28  were 
as  follows: 


Price  per  pound  J 

• 

liTeight  volume 
in  pounds 

:    Percentage  of 
:    total  v;-eight 
s         vo lume 

Cents 

Percent 

24 

1,000 

4 

23-1/2 

2,000 

8 

23 

4,000 

16 

22-3/4 

5,000 

20 

22-1/2 

8,000 

32 

22 

4,000 

16 

22-1/2 

1,000 

4 

25,000  total  weight  volvime 

"The  seller's  maximum  price  for  choice  carcass  of  beef 
is  22-3/4  cents  per  pound,  for  tiiat  is  the  highest 
price  actually  charged  by  him  at  or  above  which  he  made 
at  least  SO  percent  of  the  total. weight  volume  of  his 
sales  of  su-^.h  carcasses  during  the  base  period,    23  cents 
cannot  be  his  ir.eximum  price,  because  only  28  percent  of 
the  total  Y/eight  volume  of  sales  was  made  at  or  above 
that  price*    22-7/8  cents  cannot  be  his  maximum  price, 
for  he  made  no  sales  during  the  base  period  at  that  price," 

Unless  offset  by  other  factors  difficult  to  determine,  this  provision  should 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  slightly  the  general  level  of  wholesale  beef 
prices, 

■y^ith  respect  to  the  establishment  of  wholesale  price  ceilings  by 
grades  the  order  states: 

"Beef  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts  derived  from  steers 
and  heifers  shall  be  graded  into  the  following  uniform 
grades:  choice,  good,  commercial,  utility,  and  cutter 
and  canner.  Beef  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts  derived 
from  cows  shall  be  graded  in  the  same  manner  except  that 
no  such  carcass  or  cut  shall  be  graded  choice,  e,,Veal 
and  calf  carcasses  and  cuts  shall  be  graded  •••  choice, 
good,  commercial,  utility  and  culls." 

The  determination  of  each  seller's  ceiling  prices  for  these  specified 
grades  is  accomplished  in  the  manner  described  above. 

Favorable  Outlook  for  Range  Cattle  Prices 


The  outlook  for  prices  of  range  cattle  to  be  marketed  this  fall  is 
good.    Prices  may  decline  moderately  during  the  next  several  months,  but  no 
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real  breilc  in  the  rasrket  appears  likely.    The  general  level  of  prices  for 
feeder  and  grass-f3.t  catble  is  expected  to  ccntjnue  substantially  higher  than 
in  the  la.--.t  half  of  19'5.1.  v/.hen  prices  f:>r  ?>vch  cattle  were  the  highest  in  over 
10  years.    An  inportant  factor  supporting  prices  of  grass-fat  cattle  will  be 
the  large  military  requireincnts  for  beef.e    The  country  demand  for  feeder 
cattle  may  be  curtailed,  hovtfe-rerj   pince  prices  fo"^  well-finished  grain-fed 
cattle  are  controlled  indirectly  by  the  ceilings  on  beef  prices » 

The  sharp  advance  in  fat  cattle  prices  .which  began  last  fall  was  halted 
in  late  April  by  the  establishment  of  ceiling  .prices  for  beef  at  the  highest 
prices  prevailing  in  March'  (n-eneral  Maxim-am  Price  Regulation  issn.ed  April  28). 
Prices  of  w^ll-f inished  slaughter  cattle  have  declined  sharply  daring  the  past 
2  months  J  r'  fleeting  increased  supplies  of  such  cattle  as  vrel  1  as  the  appli- 
cation of  pi  ice  ceilings.    But  prices  of  lower  grades  of  sla.ugh-bor  cattle  and 
of  feeder  0f..ttl8  have  continued  somewhat  higher  than  the  !!arch  level,, 

The  revision  in  price  ceilings  effective  July  13  is  intended  to  result 
in  a  widening  of  the  spread  between  retail  and  wholesale  meat  prices  and  be- 
tvy^en  the  different  grades  of  beef.    VJ'ith  prices  of  choice  steers  novr  a  little 
below  highest  llarch  prioeSj,  current  prices  for  the-  upper  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle  nc'»;  appear  to  be  fairly  well  in  line  with  the  highes.t  prices  permitted 
by  the  beef  price  ceiling7    B-;.t  prices  of  lower  grades,,  still  abc-7e  tlie  I'larch 
levelj  m.ay  be  adjusted  dovmwardo     In  addition^  so::ie  seasonal  vridenlng  of  the 
spread  between  prices  of  the  upper  and  lower  grades  probably  w:ill  take  pla.ce 
v.rhcn  Vie  r-arl:et  TiOvement  of  grass-fat  cattle  get-  under  way  in  volume «  Be- 
cause of         large  military  reculrcrr.ents  for  beef,  however,  only  a  moderate 
seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  range  cattle  Puit.3ble  for  slaughter  is  expected. 
Large  slaughter  of  range  cattle  will  limit  the  supply  available  to  feeders, 
and  vfill  be  an  important  factor  supporting  prices  of  cattle  that  are  in  cnly 
feeder  flesh* 

Another  factor  preventing  much  decline  in  prices  for  feeder  clr-ssos  of 
range  cattle  is  the  outlook  for  rela-civel.y  stable  prices  for  fat  cnttle  in 
1943,'  Strong  consumer  de".and  for  moats  is  expected  to  hold  prices  for  beef  at 
01'  near  cei.Jlng  levels.     This  may  remove  some  of  the  uncertainty  in  cattle 
feeding  so  that  farmers  can  r>alculate  with  more  than  us^ual  acruraoy  the  maxi- 
mum, pi  ices  which  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  feeders.    Kence,  altrcugli  the 
spread  bet"'/een  feeder  and  fab  cattle  prices  is  quite  ns/i'row^  a  decline  of  only 
|l  cr  so  in  feedsr  prices  might  uncover  a  broad  country  demand  for  such  catble, 
xvhich  would  tend  to  prevent  any  substantial  decline  in  feeder  values,  should 
supplies  of  such  cattle  be  greater  than  novir  appears  probable u    AltJiough  prices 
of  all  vj-eights  and  grades  of  feeder  cattle  are  now  relatively  high,  the 
strongest  demand  vrill  probably  prevail  for  those  which  can  make  the  cheapest 
gains,  which  are.  calves  or  older  cattle  vfith  some  finish. 

OUTLOOK  -  StnCEP  AIJI)  LAlffiS 

BACKGROUTTO  0-  Sheep  production  increased  m.oderately  during  the 
past  several  years c     The  nuaber  of  :-  :ook  '^heep  on  farms  ar^d 
ranches  at  the  beginning  of  1^42  totaled  49.2  million  head. 
Weather  and  feed  conditions  -wore  very  favci'abic  in  the-  Wsstern 
1  Sheep  States  last  springs  and  the  1041  lamb  crop  was  the 
largest  in  the  IB  years  of  recorde    Lamb  pi-ices  riave  ac'.vanced 
during  the  past  4  years  and  are  novr  the  highest  since  1929, 
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There  has  "been  little  change  in  the  outlooV  for  sheep  and  lamhs  during 

the  p?Gt  inoi:.ths  I-~iportan1;.  feat^^res  cf  the  outlook  discae,sed  in  earlier  issues 
cf  this  report  arc  summari  :;ed  rnd  hrou^ht  to  date  In  the  following  statements  J 

1.  Although  vreather  and  feed  conditions  in  the  Range  States  are 
ahovG  average  this  year,  scattered  re-oorts  continue  to  indicate  that  the 
19^+?-  lamh  crop  may  be  slightly  smal  '  er  than  the  record  crop  of  last  year. 
Because  of  adverse  weather  conditions  du.ring  shearing  and  lamhing,  the 
number  of  lam^bs  saved  por  100  ewes  in  the  V'estern.  Shee-o  States  prohahly  v^as 
smaller  than  the  record  large  -percentage  saved  Ipr^t  yerr.     This  may  offset 
the  small  increose  in  the  nu.nDcr  of  stock  sheep  on  farins  and  ranches  at  the 
"beginnin^c  of  the  year.     The  officia.l  estimate  cf  the  19^2  lamb  crop  will  be 
released  on  August  5. 

2.  Slaughter  supplies  cf  laiTibs  dtu'ing  the  last  half  of  the  year  may 
differ  little  from  those  of  the  Ju.l>-Decenber  -neriod  last  year, 

3.  Contracting  of  vrestern  lambs  for  late  summer  and  fall  delivery 
has  been  rather  limited  at  nrices  avera,ging  around  $10  to  $11  per  100  pounds 
for  lambs  in  feeder  condition,.     This  is  about  $1.00  higher  than  contract 
prices  nrevailing  last  s'ammer,,  but  market  prices  for  slaughter  are  now  about 
$3.00  higher.     The  current  rclat ionsr io  r.etween  feeder  and  slaughter  lamb 
prices  is  thus  more  favorable  for  Inmb  fe-.^ders  this  year  than  last, 

U.     Lamb  and  mutton  prices  were  not  included  in  the  G-eneral  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  of  April  2g.    At  that  time  larab  prices  v;ere  below  the 
July  1915-J''ine  1929  average  and  sheep  prices  were  below  110  percent  of  parity, 
2  :5f  the  h  levels  below  which  m.^ximum.  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  may 
not  be  established  under  the  terms  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act.  Lamb 
prices  advanced  sharmy  in  June  and  are  nov/  above  the  le-^el  at  vrhich  a  ceiling 
price  may  be  ap-nlied,  but  sheep  trices  are  still  much  boluw  110  percent  of  the 
parity  price, 

THS  TOOL  SITUATION 

BACKGROIMD.-  Mill  consiunption  of  wool  was  at  a  record  level  in 
19^1  as  a  result  of  large  production  of  wool  fabrics  for  Army 
use,  and  strong  civilian  demand.    Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  wool  shorn  in  19^1  vrere  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1928. 
Because  of  the  large  prosi^cctive  requirements  for  military  use 
\inder  war  conditions  and  because  of  vho  possibility  that  vpoI 
imports  (chiefly  from  Southern  Hem.isphere  countries)  would  be 
sharply  restricted,  action  wpki  tak^n  by  the  V^rr  Production  loard 
in  January  19^2  to  curtail  the  use  of  v^ool  by  civilians.  Maxi- 
mum, prices  were  established  for  v/col  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administratiouc     The  im.port  situation  in  the  early  months  of 
1QI\2  wa.fl  not  as  critical  as  was  feared,  and  United  States 
dealers  and  manufacturers  were  able  to  accumulate  large  stocks 
of  foreign  wool. 

Wool  Market  Dull  in  Jur e 
and  Ear l_y  July 


Sales  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  were  sm.all  during  June,  Quoted  prices 
for  fine  gra^des  of  territory  wool  declined  two  to  three  cents  a  pound  (scoured 
basis)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  but  quotations  on  most  wools  were 
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unchanged  during  June  and  the  early  part  of  July.     Qiuoted  prices  of  fine 
staple  com'Ding  territory  wool  averaged  $1,19  9-  pound  (scoured  "basis)  in  the 
first  week  of  July,  compared  with  the  high  of  SI.215  in  May  and  $1.07  a  pound 
in  July  I9H1.    Average  prices  for  three-eip-hths  blood  <^-c,ii"bing  bright  fleece 
wools  remained  unchanged  at        cents  a  poand  (grease  brsis)  compared  with  the 
high  of  52.5  cents  early  in  I'L-^y  and  kS.k  cents  in  July  IQUi.     The  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  wool  was  39*7  cents  a  pound  on  June  I5  compared  with 
1+0.2  cents  a  pound  on  May  I5  when  prices  were  at  the  "pealc"  for  recent  years. 
There  are  indications,  however,  that  buyers  were  offering  considerably  lower 
in  June  than  in  other  recent  months. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  dull  market  for  domestic  v/ools  in 
June.     Mill  stockr.  of  foreign  wools  were  relatively  large,   and  domestic  wools 
contracted  early  in  the  season  were  a^rriving  East  in  large  quantities.  Stocks 
on  hand  a.ppear  large  enough  to  meet  m.anuf acturinfir  requirements  for  some  time, 
and  '-rith  civilian  consura-otion  limited  by  wool  conservation  measures,  mills 
were  inclined  to  avrait  some  indication  of  Army  reouirements  for  the  IQU3  fiscal 
year  before  making  further  purchases  of  domestic  v;ools„ 

Uncertainty  regfirding  price  and  consumption  regulations  has  been 
largely  dispelled  by  recent  orders  of  the  Office  of  F~:'l oe  Administration  and 
the  War  Pr-r'ation  Board,-,     Price  ceilings  have  been  eboablished  from  the  wool 
fiber  up  tnrough  the  fabric  and  clothing  stages  for  both  military  orders  and 
sales  to  civilians.     Consumption  quotas  for  wool  to  be  used  in  civilian 
fabrics  through  January  I9U3  have  been  established  by  the  War  Production  Soard. 

Adjustment  uf  Maximum  Price  Order 
7or  Civilian  Fabrics  and  Clothing 

Special  provision  has  been  m.ade  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
for  c^lcula.ting  majcimum  prices  of  vjool  fabrics  a.nd  clothing  for  civilia.n  use,  • 
Under  the  General  Maximum  Price  Hegalatinn  the  ceiline-s  for  all  commodities 
were  established  at  the  highest  price. at  which  deliveries  were  made  during 
March  19^+2.     In  the  case  of  v/ool  fabrics,  however,  mill  sales  ordina.rily 
precede  deliveries  by  several  months  so  that  the  order  had  the  effect  of 
establishing  ceiling  prices  for  some  mills  based  on  sales  made  as  early  as 
July  19^1.    Mill  prices  for  woolen  ^nd  worsted  f-'.^rics  for  civilian  v;ear  are 
now  determined  by  Maximum  Price  Regulation  Ko.  1!^;3  which  was  issued  June  I7. 
This  regulation  allows  specific  percentage  mark-ups  based  upon  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  manufacturing  period  for  the  19^1  fall  and  the  lcjU2  spring  apparel 
seasons.     These  m,ark-ups  are  intended  to  offset  adv^^nces  in  basic  costs  be^ 
tween  the  l^.st  selling  season  and  M.arch  19^2, 

On  fabrics  sold  only  for  the  fall  season  19^1  (mill  selling  season 
chiefly  from  December  1,  19^+0  through  February  2S,  19^1)  the  formula  allows 
mark-ups  of  from  20  to  30  percent  from  the  previous  season's  o"nening  prices. 
On  fabrics  sold  for  the  spring  season  19^2  (mill  selling  season  chiefly  June 
through  Augiist  19-t-l)  the  mark-up  is  10  to  l2-l/2  percent. 

Sim.ilar  treatment  is  accorded  wool  clothing  under  Maximum  Price  Regala- 
tion  Ko.  177  vhich  was  issued  on  July  5-     This  regulation  gives  percentage 
mark-ups  over  selling  prices  of  the  previous  season.     The  percentages  range 
chiefly  from  J-'l/^  to  14  percent.     The  base  periods  to  be  used  for  most 
clothing  prices  fall  within  the  last  half  of  l^Ul. 
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Special  provisions  for  calcn.lpting  msxim-am  prices  of  wool  textiles 
pnd  textile  -nroducts  destined  for  V.'ar  Procurement  Ag^encies  are  covered  "by 
Regulation  No.  157  reported  in  The  Livestock  and  Wool  Situation  for  June, 

Export  Pr- ces  for  Australian  Wools 
Will  Bfe  Higher  in  New  Season 

Issue  prices  for  Australian  wools  of  the  19^2-143  clit)  show  an  increase 
of  12  percent  over  the  1QU1-U2  prices  according  to  reioorts  from  Sydney.  Ap- 
TDraisements  of  the  new  clip  will  begin  on  July  27  this  year.     The  increase  in 
exrort  nrices  is  in  line  with  the  advance  of  15  percent  to  he  paid  to  Austra- 
lian growers  in  the  new  season.    As  maximum  selling  prices  for  Australian 
wools  in  the  United  States  are  determined  "by  the  export  issue  nric-.  plv.p. 
actual  costs  of  importation  and  a  limited  "orofit,  the  increase  in  i^suo  prices 
will  he  reflected  in  dealers'  selling  prices  for  new  clip  Australian  wcols  in 
the  United  States  market.     This  increase  together  with  recent  increases  in 
war  risk  insurance  will  raise  Boston  market  prices  for  Australian  fine  wools 
to  a  level  ahout  in  line  with  ceiling  prices  for  domestic  vrools  of  similar 
quality. 

Mill  Consumption  for  Military  Use 
Continues  at  Record  Level 

Mill  consumption  of  apnarel  wool  in  May  averaged  11.1  million  iDOunds 
a  \\'eek  (scoured  basis)  only  slightly  below  the  record  rate  of  April  and  9 
percent  higher  than  in  May  I9UI.    Consumption  on  a  grepsy  shorn  and  pulled 
basis  totaled  ^3  million  pounds  in  the  first  5  months  of  19U2  comrirred  with 
about  367  million  poxinds  in  the  corresponding  period  Irst  year.    The  constunp- 
tion  of  apparel  wool  thus  far  in  19^2  has  been  at  a  rate  of  about  a  billion 
poujids  a  year,  as  a  result  of  the  l^^rge  use  of  wool  for  military  fabrics. 
Because  of  large  orders  for  Army  use  and  for  delivery  before  the  end  of  19^ 
consmiDtion  of  apioarel  wool  -orobably  will  continue  close  to  record  levels. 

Consumption  of  carpet  wools  (duty  free  wools  used  chiefly  in  floor 
covering  and  press  cloths)  which  are  not  extensively  used  for  military  pur- 
X)Oses  declined  sharply  in  the  first  5  months  of  19^  as  a  result  of  limi- 
tations on  use  in  civilian  fabrics, 

Consiunption  9^otas  for  Civilian  Fabrics 

Encourage  Blending  of  Wool  and  Other  Fibers 

Wool  consumption  quotas  for  civilian  fabrics  for  the  6  month  period 
August  19^2  through  January  19^3  vrere  announced  by  the  War  Production  Board 
on  July  1,  in  Conservation  Order  M-73»    Most  im-oorta.nt  change  over  quotas 
now  in  effect  is  that  decreasing  the  ajnount  of  wool  which  may  be  used  to  make 
all-wool  fabrics,  but  increasing  the  wool  allotment  if  fabrics  are  made  of 
blends  of  wool  with  reworked  or  reused  wool,  or  cotton  or  rayon.    As  in 
earlier  periods,  the  quotas  are  expressed  as  TDercentages  of  the  basic  quarter- 
ly poundage  (half  the  quantity  used  by  each  mill  during  the  first  hrJf  of  19UlX 

In  the  6  months  August  19^  through  January  19^3,  ^  worsted  manu- 
facturer may  use  from  20  to  U5  percent  of  his  basic  quarterly  poundage  in  the 
manufacture  of  fabrics  for  civilian  use,  and  a  manufacturer  operating  on  the 
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woolen,  cottrn  or  felt  systems  may  up6  5  to  30  -oercent  of  his  "basic  quarterly 
poionoage.     The  "use  of  the  in:Lnimn..n  aaaiatity  iz  tinrestri^.ted  exceiDt  that, 
gene-rally  sip'^clrin^,  a  fabric  C'-^.n tainir.g  any  new  v/obl  nnict  contain  at  least 
20  T,arcs:nt  wool.     j?o  q-i.-ili-fy  fo^  tho  ; '.ni^jr.  p5rcc.ntpff3,   the  manufacturer  must 
use  the  additional        p3rc;en-rin  the  nr 0 _  ■■ic tion  of  hlended  fahrics  containing 
not  more  than  65  percent  vrorj  ^  .  .  - 

Thus,  a  vorsted  manufacturer  who  win  nake  only  100  percent  new  wool 
fabrics  .ma;/  p.se  only  cO  pernerit  of  the  cuantity  of  new  wool  during  the  hase 
perhod,     I>it  the  manufacturer  v.ho  produces  Handed' fa  orics  may  use  up  to  U5 
percent  of  h' .-;  oa:3-LO  nnarterly  'coundage.    Provision  is  included  fo?  mills  to 
increase  th-^ir  to'^.i-i  allcqment  of  ■i«:col  for  cirilian  use  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  co-rse      ol  u~ed.  ' 

Manuf ac  Gurers  •.■nhose  hasic  quarterly  poundage  is  calculated  from  wool 
pu"*-  into  r)roces3  for  floor  coverings  can  use  only  \\rools  of  grades  UUs  or 
co.-  rsrr,  and  mohair  and  special  fibers  to  m.anufacturo  wool  products  other 
than  floor  coverings.     Only  coarse  carpet  wools  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
01  floor  c         -     -     i^'uotas  for  19^2  under  Conservation  Order  M-73  s.^^  shown 
in  -the  foil  :  lie. 

Table  h^-  Mill  con^iunption  of  new.  vrool  permitted  for  civilian  use, 
e:-Tpressod  as  a  -o^rcentage  of  basic  auarterl.y  poundage  l/ 


System  of  manufacture  ;        _  i  Apr, -June     ;        July        :  Aug. -Jan, 


?:/        :  2/ 


5 

Per rent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

• 

50  • 

20 

'  6 

20- U5 

ko 

10 

3 

5-30 

Floor  coverings 

50 

7 

50 

Other   ,  : 

ko 

,16  ■ 

3 

5-30 

1/     Basi-:  quarterly  poundage  eauals  one  half  the  quantity  used  for  all 
purposes  dixring  the  first  6  m.onths  of  19^1.. 

2y     C}:iiotaT  may  be  increased  for  all  systems  except  floor  covering  by  the 
use  of  v.'ools  not  finer -than  U'-ks,  mohair  and  other  special  fibers. 

The  hiig'ier  percentage  represents  •  maximums  xmder  provisions  of  bonus 
for  blending  of  v.'ools  and  other  fibers.     The  modification  noted  in  2j  is 
in  addition  to  these  maximums. 

The  rate  of  consumption  of  apparel  wools  finer  than  UUs  for  civilian 
fabrics  in  the  6  months  August- Januairy  will  be  limited  under  Conservation 
Order  M-73  '^'^  roughly  one  third  of  the  rate  of  consumption  in  the  5  years 
19  35-3'3«     These  grades  are  renuired  in  large  Quantity  for  the- production  cf 
military  fabricSc     Total  ccnsumjotion  of  wool  fojr  civilian  use  m.ay  be  raised 
considerably  aboT'O  this  ratp,  howe'ver.  by  more  extensive  use  of  hks  and 
coarser  grades,  including  fine  carpet  class  wools.     Fine  carpet  class  wools 
we"e  form-rly  used  only  in  floor  covering  biit  are  nov/  being  held  for  the 
manuf act-,i.re  of  ao-parel  fabrics.     Consumption  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Cencus  will  include  all  such  wools  with  apnarel  vrools.     Only  foreign  wools 
entered  free  of  duty  for  the  iri--.nufacttire  of  floor  coverings,  press  cloths  and 
knit  and  felt  boots  will  be  classed  as  cafpet  wools. 
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Wool  Stocks  Large  at  Opening  of 
I9U2  Domestic  Wool  Season 

Stocks  of  wool  held  "by  United  States  dealers  and  manufacturers  on 
April  U,  19^  totaled  al^out  Ul5' million  pounds  (greasy  shorn  and  TDulled  "basis). 
This  total  Included  apparel  and  c'arvet  class  wools.    Ahout  1^-1  million  Dounds 
were  domestic  v/ools  and  2jh  million  po^'inds  vrere  foreign  wools.     On  March  29, 
19^-1  dealers  and  man-afacturers  reported  251  million-  pounds  of  a-opprel  c?nd 
carpet  wool  on  hand.     The  totals  for  the  two  years  are  not  strictly  comparable 
hecaTise  of  the  larger  numher  of  firms  reporting,  in.  19)+2.^ . 

A  "breakdown  of  the  April  k  figures  shows,  that  ahout  3OI  million  pounds 
were  wools  {trading  finer  than  UUs,  the  grades  required  in  the  raanufacttire  of 
Army  fabrics.    About  11^4  million  pounds  were  UUs.  and  coarser,  including  carpet 
wools.    Most  of  the  coarse  viools,  as  well  as  stocks  of  mohair,  alpaca  and 
llam.a  will  be  available  for  civilia^n  use  as  thesi  fibers  are  not  being  used 
to  any  great  extent  in  military  fabrics.    Stocks,  of  wool  and  similar  fibers 
reported  on  Axjril  U  are  shown  in  the  following  table.    The  figures  do  not 
include  the  19^2  domestic  clip. 

Table  5«-  Stocks  of  wool  and  similar  fibers  renorted  by 
dealers  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  Statas, 
grease  basis,  shorn  and  pulled, 
April  1+,  I9U2  1/  . 


Finer  than  : 

kkB  and 

Item  ! 

coarser 

Total 

2/ 

V 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1 

,000  lb. 

Sheeps  wool  ! 

Domestic 

Held  by  manuf act"urers 

:  87,1+3^ 

1.276 

8S,712 

Held  by  Eastern 

!         36,956  ■ 

6U3 

.'37,599 

Held  by  Western 

lU,6U0 

Foreign 

Held  by  manufacturers 

:  117,795 

92,115 

209,910 

:         kk, U29 

20,100. 

6^,529 

:       301 , 256 

114,13^  . 

■415,390 

Mohair 

t 
• 

• 

• 

10,906 

Kid  

• 

3.32s 

• 

1,957 

t 

H 

* 

5/ 

217 

Corn-oiled  from  re-oorts  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1/    These  statistics  do  not  include  wool  afloat  to  United  Sta^tes  dealers  and 
manufacturers,  and  wools  held  by  the  Defense  SuT)r)lies  Cor-oorrtion  as  a 
strategic  reserve. 

2/    G-rades  needed  for  military  fabrics,    j/    Includes  carx>et  wools. 

4/     Includes  negligible  quantity  of  UUs  and  coarser  not  separately  classified, 

'2J    Actual  weight  greasy  a.nd  scoured.    Not  converted  to  grease  basis. 
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Livestock:    ^farketings  and  slaughter '-st^.tiistics,  by  spocies, 
Juno  1942  with  comparisons 


Item 


Unit 


« •  •  •  • 


jattle  and  calves  - 
~"Kumber  slaue-htered  undor 
Federal  inspection: 

Steers   ,  

Cows  and  heif^^rs   » ,  

All  cattle   

Percent  cov.-s  and  heifers 
are  of  total  cattle 

Calves   '  

Aver  a  g  e  1 ive  we  i  ght : 

Cattle  

Crlv"os  ...,.„.  

Total  dressed  weight; 
Cattle  ............... 

Calves   •*....'<  • 

Shipments  of  feeder  cattle  and: 
calves  to  seven  Corn  Belt  ; 
States  _4f-  : 

"logs—  _  : 

Number  slaughtered  under  : 
Federal  inspection  ;......*..• 

Average  live  weight  1  : 

Percent  packing  sows  are  'of  all 
purchases  at  seven  markets   .  •. 
Total  production  under  : 
Federal  inspection:  •  : 

pork   : 

Lard  _2/..  : 

Average  yield  per  hog:  ; 

Pork   ,  : 

Lard  2/  : 

Storage  stocks  end  of  month;  ; 

pork   ...-.; 

Lard   o 

Sheep  and  li-mbs  -  : 
Number  slau[:htered  under 
Federal  inspection  ......... 

Average  live  weight  

Total  dressed  v/eight  

Shipments  of  feeder  lambs  to 
seven  Corn  Belt  States  l/  ... 
Total  dressed  weight  of  live- 
stock slaufrntered  under 


Thou- 
sand 
tt 

It 

Pet, 
Thou- 
sand 

Lb". 
»i 

Mil.  lb. 
It 

Thou- 
sand 


.b. 


Pet. 


Mil.  lb 
II 


Lb. 

II 


Mil.  lb. 
II 


Federal  inspection   .'»,...: Mil.  lb. 


J  an  .>-i:x>Y 


17m  1 


1942 


1940  \ 

1941 

June 

May 

2.v087 

2,077 

'  '• 
'2*555 

475 

520 

1,602 

.1,8  35 

1,988 

547 

326 

P 

O  U  o 

4'  n7S 

867 

885 

41.8 

45  ,0 

,  42.1 

40  .1 

36.8 

2,215 

2,247 

2,295. 

440 

471 

955 

960 

974: 

.962 

971 

175 

.  181 

183 

188 

183 

2,C13 

2,139 

.  2,5  21. 

466 

481 

218- 

229 

236 

46 

49 

378 

452 

70 

91 

1,114 

19,977 

22,  373 

3,336 

4,320 

col 

CO  1 

6 

5 

6 

13 

6 

2,732 

2,671 

3^005 

465 

597 

•685 

652 

726 

116^ 

135 

129  .7 

134  .1 

134.7 

139  .7 

138.5 

32.5 

32..7 

.  32.5 

34  .8 

31.3 

704 

560 

375 

110 

June 


:  Thou- 

:     s  an  d 

6951 

743.2 

7731' 

1378 

1475 

:      Lb.-  J 

89 

92 

■94  ■ 

82 

89 

:Mil.  lb. 

291 

320 

333 

54 

61 

:  Thou- 

:  sand 

446 

5Q6 

■  ■  577  ' 

104 

163 

6192      6252  .    7Q93      1190  1374 


1,039 


475 


13 


'3/94 


1481 


17  Total  shipments  direct  and  from  public  stockyards  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
i'Tisconsin,  Minnesota,  lovTa,  and  Nebraska. 

Z/      Including  rendered  pork  fat.  , 
3/  preliminary. 
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Livestock  prices  per  100  pounds  (except  where  noted)  "by  species, 

June  1942,  with  comparisons 


Item 


19^1  !. 
annual  J 


192M~: 


June 


 : average: 29  av.t 

J  Pol.  Dol. 
Cattle  and  calves  -  t 
Beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  } 
hands  at  Chicago:  : 

Choice  and  Prime  .;  12,23  12.28 

Good  :  11.36  11.58 

Medium  :  10,02  10.6U 

Common   8,6^  9.I3 

All  grades   :  11. 33  11. 


19^  •  19^1 


Apr,  *  May    *  June 


Pol.     Dol.  .  Dol.      Dol.  Dol. 


G-ood  grade  cows  at  Chicago  ....} 
Tealers,  Good  and  Choice  at  : 

Chicago  ..I 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  i 

Kansas  City 
Average  price  paid  "by  packers  : 
All  cattle  : 


Hogs  - 
Average  market  price  at 
Chicago J 


*M  8!$+ 


10.31 
9.57 

7.69 
9.69 
7.55 


11.32 
10. 7^ 
10.03 

8.76 
10.62 

8.6U 


15.63 
13.83 
12.02 

10.35 
13.26 

10.47 


15.07 
13.65 

12.33 
11.02 
13.22 
10.76 


Sows 


Average  price  paid  hy  packers  .: 
Average  price  No.  3  Yellow  : 

corn  at  Chicago  ^  : 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  at  : 

Chicago  4/   

Sheep  and  lamhs  -  ! 
Slaughter ■ lamhs,  Shorn,  Good  : 

and  Cjioice  grade  &t  ChicagC  ..: 
Spring  lamlDs,  Good  and  Choice  : 

grade  at  Kansas  City  «; 

E-wes,  Good  and  Choice  grade  S 

at  Chicago  ••..........•••....S 

Average  price  paid  hy  packers  : 

for  sheep  and  lamhs 
Index  retail  meat  prices  ^  , . . : 
Index  income  of  industrial  : 


I 


1^.09 
13.12 
12,07 

10.89 

13.11 
10.70 


12.17 

ll.i^2 

9.51 

11.11 

■  ii+.os 

14.92 

14.45 

9.93 

1/8.91 

8.05 

9.90 

11.93 

12.00 

11.83 

9.1^ 
10.67 
10.12 

9.21 

10.21+ 

g.l2 
9.30 
8.40 

9.23 
10.16 
10.02 

11.15 
12.1+3 

12.53 

11.37 
12,48 

12.95 

2/ 

9.3^ 

9.^5 
9.^2 

2/ 

2/ 
10.50 
10.1+2 

17 

l+,3S 
1+.98 
4.93 

^ .  '-'t-' 
9.29 
9.79 
9.69 

1I+  20 

13.96 
14.  IS 
.13. 81+ 

l4  OQ 

13.79 

14.07 

13.95 

l4  ?6 
13.82 
14.19 

2/ 

70.4 

93.0 

65.8 

73.7 

82.3 

S5.3 

84.6 

13*^ 

11.7 

7.6 

13.3 

17.2 

16.5 

16. 8 

11.32 

15.30 

9.01 

9.53 

13.48 

13.52 

10.21 

11.1+6 

13.06 

14.55 

l4.6l 

5.^3 

5.79 

3.75 

U.IS 

7.64 

8.19 

6.11 

10.16 

32,^ 

13.^8 

100.1+ 

9.17 
82.5 

10.20 
91.8 

11.78 
10I+.5 

12.57 
106.9 

2/ 

127 

99 

S8 

130 

15s 

163 

2/ 

Not  available. 
Cents  per  hushel. 

Number  of  "bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics,  I92I1-29  -  100. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  1924-29  -  100, 
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Wool:    Mill  consiiraption  and  machine  aptivity,  United  States, 

selected  periods. 1940-^2 


Item 


Mill  consirnption  " 

(Revised  basis)  hj 
Grease  basis  ^ 
Apparel  wool- 
Domestic  ,  * 

Foreign  ........ 

(duty  paid) 
Carpet  wool 
Foreign 
(duty  free) 
Scoured  "basis 

Apparel  wool   

Carpet  wool 


I  S  Ho 


iqUi 


Jaa>»Kay  2/  .    ;■  ^^,7 


Weekly  avera-ge 


Apr,     •    -  Msiy 
19I+2  ^;  19I+2  2J 


.1,000  1,000  .1,000  ■  1,000  •.1,000  1,000  1,000 
pounds '  pounds      pounds      pounds     -pounds      pound^;  pounds 


639,'6ig  967,625  -333,093  U23,26U  '-1^,3^3 
^6,756   ^3.93^  1S7.3.6S'  191.HH1  ■7,527' 


'20,072.  .--20, 251+ 

'g','i^Q2.  .  .  g,210 


152,862  ^73,751  195.725^231,823  11,058  11,670  12,0^+1+ 
138,7^6   199., ^5 3  ■  82,658^' ■30,227      3,911.9      _  ,869. •  -  130 


309,163  509^0lU  202,792  '22^,1+21+  10,179 
98,708    13a.qi7     57,3^3.  ^21,099  2,726 


Weekly  average  iji  hours 


11,185  ■  -11,088 

'    '63.6.  ....---97 


Machine  activity 

Hours  per  available 
machine 
Worsted  combs  . . 

Bradford   

French  ....... 

Worsted  spindles 
Woolen  " 
Worsted  and 
woolen  looms 

3road   

Narrow 
Carpet  and  rug 
looms 

Broad   

Narrow  


55.1 

86.7 

8U.0 

92.3  < 

•87v3' ' 

'•^•93.^... 

H3.5 

7^.9 

■  70.8 

79.5  . 

77i3' 

^  ^0.0 

80.2 

79. H- 

110.6 

111,4 

,  116'.  8 

107  .-8 

'•119:2'  . 

116,6 

37.7 

61.0 

57.3 

57.2  . 

60,7 

59.3  : 

.  60.5 

1^3.2  • 

63.8 

59.0 

•  73.S 

63.7 

*   i  * 

^.,77.. 3,  ; 

76.1 

39.0  ■ 

61.)+ 

58.2 

71.1 

,    60.' 9 

•  71.7 

' *72.9 

13.6 

31.7 

26.6 

^36.2 

29  .'8 

36.1 

33.7 

37.9 

21.9 


50.8, 
30.8 


i+9.H 
30.7 


i+5.1 
26.1 


51.3  37.6  '  U0.7 
31.3      ■■20:8  25.2 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Eur'eau  of  the  Census,  .  ' 

1/  Machinery  activity  figures  for,  I9U1  have  been  revised.     2/  The  January-May  periodf 
cover  22  weeks  in  I9U1  and  21  we<*ks  in  19^2,  hence  the  totals  are  'not  cdrdparable, 
^  l|-week  period.    '4/  New  basis  adopted  by  the  -Bureaa  "of  the  Census-  iu  January  19^2, 
Apparel  wool  includes  all  domestic  wools,  pnd  alQ.  duty  paid  foreign  wools.  _  ^  Carpet 
wool  Includes  only  foreign,  wools  entered  free  of  duty  for  the  manufacttire  of  floor 
covering,  press  cloth,  knit  or  felt  boots  or  lumbermens  socks.     In  this  table  djita 
for  19I+O  and  1914-1  have  been  adjusted  to  the  new  basis-.    ^  Total  of  shorn  and  pulLed 
wool.    Pulled  wool,  grease  basis,  is ' in' condition  received  from  pulleries  and  i? 
mostly  washed. 
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Prices  per  pound  of  wool  and  other  textile  raw  materials  in 
the  United  States,  selected  periods,  1939-^2 


Item 

Average 

)  t  19^0 

'  Oenl 

,s  Gents 

Boston  market- 

Territory,  scoured  basis-  I 

"iW 


Sks,  70s,  80s  (fine)  staple  : 

combing  , . . ,  5 

56s  (3/8  blood)  combing  : 

U6s  (low  1/k  blood)   : 

Bright  fleece,  greasy-  : 
6Us,  70s,  80s  (fine)  delaine  ,,: 

56s  (3/8  blood)  combing  : 

kSs  (low  1/k  blood)   : 

Foreign  wool  -  in  bond  S 
at  Boston  1/  : 
Sydney  -  scoured  basis  : 

6^-s,  70s,  combing  

Cape  -  scoured  basis  t 

12  months,  combing  : 

Montevideo  -  grease  basis  -  : 

Merinos  (60-6Us)   : 

Is  (56s)   : 

Prices  received  by  farmers,  i 
grease  basis,  15th  of  month 

• 
• 

Textile  fibers:  : 
Wool,  territory  fine  staple  2/  : 

Cotton,  15/16"  Middling  3/  : 

Rayon  yarn,  I50  denier   : 

Rayon  staple  fiber  ^  t 

Viscose  1-1/2  denier   : 

Acetate  5  denier   : 


82.7  96.3    108.8  107.0 

9.30  10.17    13.92  13.79 

51.6  53.0     53.6  53.0 

25.0  25.0      25.0  25.0 

46.0  k^,0     U3.0  i+3.0 


June 
Gents 


82,7 

69.3 
62.6 

96.3 

79.7 
76.1 

108.8 
91.2 
82.3 

107.0 

91.5 
81.0 

121.5 

10U.3 
91.2 

121.5 
IOU.5 
91.5 

120.9 
l0i+.5 
91.5 

32.9 
36.2 

35.5 

38.0 
U1.2 
Ul.O 

^3.1 
U6.8 

46. 5 

43.0 
1^.8 

47.9 
52.5 
51.0 

47.5 
51.4 

50.4 

^7.0 
49.0 
48.5 

58.6 

67.9 

72.7 

7^.0 

79.0 

79.0 

79.0 

53.7 

62.9 

70.9 

72.5 

76.5 

76.5 

76.5 

26.1 
28.3 

31.2 
32.  i+ 

UO.U 
38.6 

Ul.O 

39.5 

U3.0 
U2.2 

U3.O 

U2.2 

43.0 
42.2 

22,3 

28.3 

35.5 

36.3 

39.2 

I4O.2 

39.7 

121.5  121.5 

20.23  20.01 
55.0  55.0 

25.0  25.0 
43.0  43.0 


120.9 
18.94 
55.0 

25.0 
43.0 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Agricul 
otherwise  noted, 

if  Before  payment  of  duty.  Compiled 
2/  Scoured  basis,  Boston  market. 
3/  Average  at  10  markets. 
4/  Domestic  ysTn,  first  quality.  Bur 
5/  i'.o.b,  producing  plants,  Bureau  o 


tural  Marketing  Administrat 
from  the  Boston  Commercial 


ion  except  as 
Bulletin. 


eau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
f  Labor  Statistics. 


After  five  days  return  to 
mil  TED  STATES  DEPART^ISLTT  OF  AGRICULTUHE 
BUHIIAU  OF  AaRICUlTUeAL  ECOUOmOS 
WASHINGTON,  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  pajTnc-nt  of  postage  $3^0 


omciAL  Buamss 


BUREAU  OF  AGH»L  ECONOMICS  LIBRARt 
FNS-X-HESS     .  .  WASHINGTON  D  C 


